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THE CARIBBEAN QUESTION 

Mr. Edwin E. Slosson, The Independent : All the speakers seem 
to be agreed that the dependencies of European powers in this region 
will fall ultimately to the United States but some of them are appre- 
hensive about the manner in which this transfer may be accomplished. 
We are fortunate in having a recent exhibition of a model transfer 
of sovereignty in the case of the Virgin Islands. Here there was no 
question of the propriety of the transfer, no taint upon our methods 
of American expansion. I was in the Danish islands some months 
before the question of their annexation to the United States was 
brought up, and I found the people there intensely desirous, as they 
have been for more than a generation, to be taken over by the United 
States. Porto Rico, within sight of the Danish islands, is such an 
excellent example of American Tule that the people of the Danish 
islands were more than ever anxious to come under the American flag. 
This feeling is not confined to the inhabitants of the Virgin Islands, 
but extends to the natives of various other islands, even the British 
islands of the West Indies. 

Something has been said about the need of democratic control of 
such transfer. Let me show what was done in the Danish islands. 
The people of Denmark voted for it. The American Senate voted 
for it; the people of the islands voted for it in mass meetings; the 
Negroes voted for it — Negroes cannot vote in some states in the 
Unted States ; and the women voted for it. Some of our own states 
still disfranchise half of their population. There is thus greater 
democracy in the Virgin Islands than in some of the United States, 
and we hope that it will remain. 

Some have objected to paying twenty-five million dollars, but the 
price per acre figures out not much higher than the seven and a half 
million dollars offered for the two smaller islands by Lincoln, Seward 
and Grant, although the price of tropical real estate has risen greatly 
since those days. 

Some say that we want the islands, but not the inhabitants. That 
is an absurd objection. We are already getting the inhabitants. 
The Negroes have been flocking to the United States in hundreds 
and thousands from all the islands of that region, and they will 
come increasingly unless we annex the islands. In fact, when it was 
rumored that the United States was not going to buy the Danish 
islands, the people there organized a movement in which they pledged 
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themselves to migrate in a body to the United States if America re- 
fused to pass the purchase bill. In spite of our injustice to the 
Negro, many of the people of the West Indies would prefer to belong 
to the United States, and in the interests of democracy we have no 
right to compel them to remain under allegiance to alien monarchistic, 
European powers. 

Mr. Moorfield Storey, Boston, Massachusetts: As I listened to 
the first two papers this morning, I could not restrain a feeling as to 
how completely the atmosphere of this conference has changed. For 
some days we have been considering carefully how the rights of small 
nations and the rights of human beings can be preserved. The first 
two papers frankly pleaded the rights of necessity, and nothing else. 
We want those islands ; they are useful to the United States ; we are 
sure to get them ; and we are going to get them — that was the theory. 

I was much struck with the phrase in the first speaker's speech 
about our duty as trustee for our weaker neighbors. I was reminded 
of the rules for trustees stated by a leading trustee in my native city. 
The three things, he said, which a trustee must always bear in mind 
are: first, the safety of the trustee; second, the convenience of the 
trustee; and last, the compensation of the trustee. That is my fear 
with regard to the trusteeship which we propose to claim over these 
weaker neighbors. 

I recall the remark of a woman friend, and I think it will go home 
to every woman in this meeting. She said that a young woman 
generally preferred her own imperfectly conducted menage to the 
more absolutely perfect housekeeping of her mother-in-law. 

One of my friends here today said that he had noticed all through 
this conference the absence of world honesty. It is for that that 
I rise to plead. If we are going to do these things, if it is our 
right to decide for ourselves whether these people are fit to govern 
themselves, if it is our right and duty to say when we will step in 
and govern them and hold them indefinitely, not as members of the 
American republic, but as dependencies, let us say so frankly. Let 
us state this as our policy, but let us not next day turn around and 
say that revolutions in the Balkans do not justify any interference 
by neighboring powers. Let us not say that proximity to the coast 
of America dictates the destiny of these islands, while proximity to 
the coast of Asia does not interfere with our claim to the Philippines. 
If we are going to ignore the rights of small nations on this side of 
the water, let us ignore them on the other side also. The argument 
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which Germany can put up that Holland and Belgium are necessary 
to her, the argument that Austria needs control of the Adriatic, are 
just as strong as our claim that we have the right to take these islands 
and govern them. I cannot help feeling that if we get these islands 
and Mexico and Central America, we should make the same argu- 
ment as to the lands north of us. We own half the Great Lakes — why 
not all of them? The distinction is obvious. The peoples to the 
south of us are weak, while the people to the north are strong. 
Are we going to make that distinction in our policy? If so, let us 
be decent and honest about it. I stand here to plead for honesty 
and not hypocrisy, to assert that we should not be anxious about 
Serbia and Greece, and nevertheless try to persuade ourselves that 
we are acting as " trustees " for our weaker neighbors to the south. 

Mr. Phanor J. Eder, New York: I am very thankful to Mr. 
Storey, as his remarks are the best introduction to the few points that 
I have to make. His chief point is that we do not take certain nations 
because they are strong, but do have our eye on other countries that 
are weak, and that we do wrong in making a distinction between the 
weak and the strong. Of course, we all agree with him that we 
must do away with hypocrisy, but there is one distinction that we 
shall have to make in our policy. That is not the distinction between 
the strong and the weak, but between those nations, possessions and 
islands which can govern themselves, and those which cannot. 

You will have noticed that the gentlemen here who have spoken 
on behalf of what we can frankly call an imperialistic policy 
are gentlemen who, like myself, are acquainted with actual conditions 
in the Caribbean countries from having lived and done business there, 
and who know just what the facts are. The others, the mere ideal- 
ists — Mr. Storey I will have to include in that category, and Mr. 
Villard — are men not personally acquainted with fever conditions 
and feverish people. 

We are obliged to recognize that some of the Indian and Negro 
nations of the Caribbean are not fit to govern themselves. If we 
do not see to it that property and life are safe in those countries, 
other nations as powerful as the United States will. For the sake 
of the people there we cannot abdicate our duty. We have to recog- 
nize that the principle of governing only by the consent of the gov- 
erned can apply only to those who have some articulate means of 
expressing their consent. In many of these countries the great mass 
of the population have no means of expressing consent or non- 
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consent. Of course, I recognize that we have to go in there and 
govern them against their consent, because a small fraction among 
them that do express their political opinions are hopelessly against 
the United States. In the Latin American countries and the Caribbean 
zone they do not like us, and there is no trying to dodge that issue. 
The only policy that we can follow is to try and conciliate them, and 
to inculcate a love for democracy by doing our duty in helping them 
to govern themselves. That can be done by giving them the largest 
measure of democratic government of which they are capable, and by 
exercising such a control over the most fundamental points of gov- 
ernment as we do in Cuba. The system has worked in that island. 

Mr. Leon C. Simon, New Orleans, Louisiana: I hail from New 
Orleans, where we are face to face with the problems and conditions 
involved in the relations of this country to the Caribbean islands and 
countries. One thing that strikes many of us is the lack of any uni- 
form policy toward these countries and these islands. We have a 
certain policy in Cuba, another in Haiti, still another in Santo Do- 
mingo, a totally different one in Porto Rico, a yet different one in the 
Virgin Islands. In Central America we have still a different policy 
or lack of policy. We are governing Nicaragua against the consent 
of the governed, while in Costa Rica we proclaim the doctrine that 
if any president is evicted by force we will not recognize his suc- 
cessor. I will pause here to remind you of what has already been 
said, that if we are not going to recognize eviction by force, we 
certainly should guarantee the fairness of elections; otherwise our 
position is an impossible one. Our policy in Mexico is entirely 
different from our policy toward any of the other countries. 

What is most necessary for us is to try and evolve a policy, what- 
ever that policy may be. If we want to go on the present theory 
that the world should be made safe for democracy, we must make 
up our minds what we mean by that phrase. Do we mean safe for 
democracy in Europe and safe for the same kind of democracy in 
the Caribbean Sea, the one where our interests are not affected, and 
the other where they are affected? Let us be honest with ourselves, 
and let us above all come to some conclusion. Let the American 
people who have business interests in the Caribbean, as well as the 
inhabitants of its islands and mainland know what our general policy 
is to be. When we get that general policy, then let us go ahead 
and do the things that are not only in the interests of this country but 
in the interests of the people themselves, on the basis of our plea for 
democracy and of the position in which we stand for democracy. 
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